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carved in the round, of a colossal height1 representing the Mauryan period.
Finished by Dinna, it may yet be seen preserved in the Muttra Museum. Hun-
dreds of Yaksa images, mostly carved in the round in all sizes, are exhibited there
and they easily impress on the visitor the idea of a Yaksa .cult and worship once
current in the religious practices in India. The very fact that the poet
chooses for the theme of his immortal Mtghad/lhi the story of a Yaksa points
conclusively to the prominent place of this class of demigods in the religious be-
liefs of the pec-pie. They -were the ideal in love and we may witness one2 of the
sculptural pieces of the Muttra Museum showing a Yaksa couple proceeding,
perhaps to the market place, in a most romantic fashion, putting on a slanting
head-dress in the manner of a modern Indian beau, and one of the couple
supporting on the hand a bird like the parrot. The Yaksa seems to have been
a symbolical embodiment of the romantic life of the people. The Yaks! when
treated alone in art represents evil desires and passionate yearnings of man
under the weight of which the latter is crushed to death. Innumerable images of
the Yaksl stand crushing under their feet the poor dwarfish creature, which is
man, crouching under the weight ofjiis own frsna, the Yaksi.

Siddbas and Ganas

Siddhas also, like the Vidyadharas, live on the top of the Himalayas3.
They are also supposed to be semi-divine and possessing the siddbis* Ganas are
similar inferior deities attending on Siva4, and supposed to be living under the
lordship of Ganesa, the elephant-headed god and son of Siva.

Theology and 'Polytheism

The description of the individual gods given above brings in the context of
theology to which we may briefly refer below. The existence of numerous'gods
in the Hindu pantheon of the time of KSlidasa points to the belief of the people
in the doctrine of Polytheism. But although the existence of a plurality
of gods does point to Polytheism there is an essential unity running through
the endless multiplicity of divinities.

Monotbeism arid Pantheism

" In the popular belief the individual gods held sway and in this
regard the outlook of the people can be characterized polytheistic but
from this polytheistic base there emerges a monotheistic conception, for
whenever Kalidasa praises an important deity., for example Brahma, Visnu
or Siva, he forgets the rest for the present and makes him the gen-
erator, the sustainer and the destroyer of the entire universe. Thus this
belief in the omnipotence of one god and the conception of a fundamental unity
in all the gods makes for what is called Monotheism. And inasmuch as the poet
makes the universe part and parcel of God by making the latter the cause and end
of the former, the principle of Pantheism also easily comes to be accepted, The
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